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ABSTRACT 

Findings of a study that describes restructuring 
efforts undertaken by state education agencies (SEAs) are presented 
in this paper* Data were collected through telephone interviews with 
SEA officials in 24 states that were actively engaged in 
restructuring and analysis of SEA documents. Factors that contributed 
to restructuring included the place of SEA restructuring on the 
national educational reform agenda, state financial cutbacks, and 
state involvement in key national school-reform projects* Obstacles 
to SEA restructuring included "turf" conflicts, entrenched 
organizational cultures, time constraints, and organized opposition* 
The respondents offered advice about what their colleagues might 
expect if they embark upon a major agency reorganization. They 
mentioned the central role of top leadership in initiating and 
sustaining restructuring, the importance of communication at all 
levels, recognition of the business community as a friend, the 
establishment of ground rules for transition planning teams, and 
investment in staff development. Respondents raised other issues, 
such as accountability, the boundaries of local initiatives, the 
desire for early results, and appropriate staffing of the SEA. 
Appendices contain a list of participating states, a profile of the 
state sample, and interview protocols* (LMl) 
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ABOUT THE SEttVE LABORATORY 



SERVE, the SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education, is a coalition of educators, business leaders, 
governors, and policymakers who are seeking comprehensive and lasting improvement in education in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina, The name of the Laboratory 
reflects a commitment to creating a shared vision of the future of education in the Southeast. 

The mission of SERVE is to provide leadership, support, and research to assist state and local efforts in 
improving educational outcomes, especially for at-risk and naral students. Laboratory goals are to address 
critical issues in the region, work as a catalyst for positive change, serve as a broker of exemplary research and 
practice, and become an invaluable source of information for individuals working to promote systemic 
educational improvement. 

Collaooration and networking are at the heart of SERVE's mission; the laboratory's structure is itself amodel 
of collaboration. The laboratory has five offices in the region to better serve the needs of state and local 
education stakeholders. SERVE's Greensboro office manages a variety of research and development projects 
that meet regional needs for the development of new products, servicesand information about emerging issues. 
The Laboratory's information office, affiliated with Florida State University, is located in Tallahassee. Field 
service offices are located in Atlanta, Greensboro, Tallahassee, Columbia, S.C., and on the campus of Delta 
State University in Cleveland. Mississippi. Addresses are provided below. 



SERVE 
P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro. NC 27435 
800-755-3277 
919-334-321 1 
fax:919-334-3268 
Roy Forbes 
Executive Director 



SERVE 

345 S. Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee. FL 32301-2950 

800-352-6001 

904-922-2300 

fax: 904-922-2286 

Dorothy Routh 

Deputy Director 



SERVE 

1008 Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia.SC 29201 
803-734-4110 
fax: 803-734-3389 



SERVE 

41 Marietta St.. NW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta. GA 30303 
800-659-3204 
404-577-7737 
fax: 404-577-7812 



SERVE 

Delta State University 
Box 3121 

Cleveland. MS 38733 
800-326-4548 
601-846-4384 
fax:601-846-4016 
Gene Sikora 
Deputy Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



Responding to the national consensus that K-12 schooling must be substantially restructured, 
state education policymakers have, over the past ten years, initiated dramatic changes in school 
governance, curriculum, student performance standards and assessments, and professional roles 
of teachers (David, Cohen, Honetschlager, & Traiman, 1990). Some argue that the first phase 
of school reform was guided by the assumption that excellence could be imposed from the top 
down (e.g., increased graduation requirements). The term most commonly applied to the second 
wave of reform is ^restructuring; 11 it is a term that has been used to refer to many ideas and 
strategies (e.g., school choice, site-based management, student advancement based on demon- 
strated proficiencies). However, a key idea has been that those closest to a school's program 
(teachers, parents, students) must have enough control over the organization to engender in them 
a sense of ownership and commitment to change. As a result, states undergoing restructuring 
have been challenged to work out new ways of governing that strengthen local initiative and 
professional capacities. 

The challenge of the future, the democratic challenge par excellence, is to create greater 
order while exercising less control. . . . States will also need to develop a more broad- 
based and participatory mechanism of self-monitoring, closely watching the prolifera- 
tion of new policy rules at the state level as local schools experiment with new 
organizational forms and practices, to ensure tha! state standards and assessments do not 
squash that discretion with even more binding rules of the game. (James, 1991, p. 208) 

Many states have taken on thischallenge of fostering local improvements through less regulation. 
They realized that changes in the ways state education agencies (SEAs) carry out their work were 
needed and they experienced dramatic changes in their organizational structures and basic 
missions. Kentucky's experience is perhaps most notable. In a 1985 lawsuit filed by 66 school 
districts, courts declared the state's K- 1 2 educational system unconstitutional, closing down the 
SEA and paving the way for sweeping changes in state education under the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act of 1990. A large number of states have shifted emphasis from compliance 
monitoring lo technical assistance and research, a change in agency mission which has 
significantly altered staff positions in many state organizations. Occasionally, groups outside the 
SEAs have begun to help the state implement reforms. In Delaware, for example, the institutions 
of higher education are working closely with the new state superintendent as he re-designs the 
SEA. 



Because state-level changes are relatively new. information about the varied restructuring 
approaches being taken is limited. This report provides an introduction to SEA restructuring 
efforts. The discussion that follows is based on extended telephone interviews with SEA officials 
in 24 slates and reviews of SEA documents. The states were selected because they were actively 
engaged in restructuring. (For more information about their selection, see Appendix A.) 
Participating in the telephone discussions were ten chief state school officers (CSSOs), eight 
deputy state superintendents, and six individuals holding director, coordinator, or executive 
assistant status. Appendix A provides a listing of the participating states. Appendix B presents 
some descriptive statistics on the sample. Appendix C is a copy of the interview protocol. 

By its nature, a descriptive report such as this is limited in applicability due to the subjectivity 
of personal perspectives. Personal accounts are inevitably based on an \\ ^ ; dual\s relative 



v 




experiences in the slate agency. A definitive study of SEA restructuring would require 
longitudinal on-site observations to determine if intended changes were, in fact, institutionalized 
and realizing intended outcomes. This description of SEA restructuring approaches is intended 
to provide a preliminary understanding of how states are approaching change at the agency level. 

A consistent pattern in SEA restructuring emerges from the discussions with the 24 agency 
officials. The report describes the key components of agency restructuring common to many of 
the states surveyed. It is followed by a discussion of general factors that seem to contribute to 
or impede restructuring efforts. The report concludes with advice from SEA officials based on 
their experiences and a discussion of issues for future consideration. 
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FINDINGS 

Nine Common Components of SEA Restructuring 

The following nine components were mentioned in response to a question about the key components of 
the ongoing restructuring efforts. 



The CSSO has assumed 
office with an explicit 
school reform agenda that 
includes SEA restructur- 
ing. 



In 22 of the 24 states surveyed the CSSO is an active proponent of 
SEA reorganization in some form, while in 14 states the CSSO has 
taken office with the express intent of restructuring, A CSSO who 
has been in office one year observed, "I am here because the 
governor and ! agreed that changes were needed at the state level and 
he thought I was just tough enough — or crazy enough — to carry it 
off. Right now, I would say the latter description applies/' This is 
not to suggest that SEA restructuring is due solely to the influence 
of the CSSO irrespective of legislative action taken and/or fiscal 
shortfalls in state budgets. Virtually all states in the study have 
experienced one or both in the past five years, some responding to 
G.;e piece of major legislation and others responding to numerous 
legislative initiatives. According to one respondent, "the state has 
had 106 pieces of reform legislation in the past 10 years." 



The governor's office, the 
SEA, professional associa- 
tions, institutions of 
higher education, parent 
groups, and the business 
and philanthropic sectors 
are active partners in 
support of SEA restruc- 
turing. 



With few exceptions, key constituent groups are active supporters 
of the restructuring process and representatives of these groups are 
generally included on SEA restructuring planning and implemen- 
tation teams. As a respondent noted: "This is one of my first 
experiences with true bipartisanship. Whatever one's political 
views, we all agree thatchange in the agency isessential if weexpect 
schools and districts to meet our new outcome standards." 



Substantial assistance 
is provided from the 
business community in 
planning and imple- 
menting SEA change. 



The high profile of the business community in state restructuring 
efforts is a strong theme throughout the interview responses. At 
least 18 stales noted solid business-sector support which took a 
number of forms. Chief executive officers (CEOs) have donated 
considerable personal time providing expert advice to CSSOs and 
SEA restructuring committees. Businesses have funded extensive 
staff development programs for SEA staff, particularly in aspects of 
Total Qualiiy Managcmcni and strategic planning. Several states 
noted that private funding has allowed them to conduct three- and 
four-day training sessions for all SEA staff and for selected district 
personnel. Businesses have also provided the organizational ex- 
perts and facilities for training. 
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SEAs have revised their 
mission and goal state- 
ments and are redirecting 
the SEA focus from 
regulation to technical 
assistance. 



SEAs are lessening the importance put on their traditional regula- 
tory role, focusing attention on educational performance outcomes 
rather than inputs. In every state surveyed, plans are underway to 
implement some form of outcomes specification, performance 
standards, and/or new assessment processes. States are actively 
removing many formal state regulations for districts and schools 
and focusing on student outcome expectations for which schools 
will be held accountable. The regulatory presence has not been 
totally eliminated, but may be smaller and more sharply focused on 
fewer key elements of school planning and operation. 

The process of developing new mission and goal statements is often 
an outgrowth of a strategic planning process initiated by the CSSO, 
the governor, or the state legislature. Strategic planning commit- 
tees, which generally include representatives of all key education 
constituencies, have been responsible for substantially redirecting 
the SEA mission toward providing districts and schools with the 
assistance necessary to meet new state performance standards. As 
one respondent described it: "We're out of the business of regula- 
tion, with the exception of what the 1 feds' require of us. Of course, 
for some of us, it's more natural to be regulators than helpers, and 
districts don't really believe us yet. This is a whole new way of 
working together. It will take time for all of us to get the hang of it." 
The emphasis on technical assistance often changes the role of SEA 
staff from specialist to gencralist, allowing the SEA to provide 
districts with one team able to attend to the range of questions that 
might arise about various discrete programs. As one CSSO ob- 
served: "This allows us to combine what in the past might have been 
several site visits by several different people from all over the 
agency into one, slightly longer, visit that takes care of all the needed 
questions and reviews at once. The districts like it because, while 
they see us less often, when we arrive we can talk about the whole 
range of problems. " An aspect of technical assistance that is 
relatively new is the SEA need for trained staff and/or access to 
expert consultants who will be able to work intensively with 
districts unable to meet new performance criteria. 

At least one state mentioned that the shift in focus to technical 
assistance does not mean that the SEA has increased its capacity in 
this regard. Rather than delivering more technical assistance, the 
SEA role may be to provide better leadership and coordination 
among intermediate agencies and higher education institutions who 
provide assistance. 



SEAs generally adopt a 
flatter organizational 
chart designed around 
cross-agency interdiscipli- 
nary problem-solving 
teams. 



SEAs are realigning their organizational structures in order to focus 
resources on their new missions and goals. A majority of respon- 
dents described the organizational redesign as "flattening" the SEA 
by eliminating many upper- and mid-level management positions. 
South Carolina, typical of states that are reducing decision-making 
layers, reduced from seven levels to three. This process eliminates 
several layers of reporting functions and "pushes decision making 
down in the organization;" a process consistent with the principles 
of Total Quality Management (TQM), which surfaces as a fre- 
quently used model for reorganizing. Other TQM language fre- 
quently mentioned by respondents includes the notion of a continu- 
ously improving organization and gap analysis, a process in which 
outside experts are brought in to analyze how thoroughly initial 
restructuring plans have been implemented and whether the changes 
are realizing intended outcomes. The following two comments are 
representative of the interviewees' attitudes about SEA staffing: 



[My organization] had whole divisions for every possible 
special program, and there seemed to be a staff member for 
every discrete skill you could name. Imagine their delight when 
I described my vision of generalists who could work with 
schools and districts on more than one problem at time. . . .Staff 
reductions and agency reorganization were long overdue. 

I felt much better about the changes when I identified six 
different people [in the SEA] working on parent programs, 
none of whom worked together or even talked to one another 
about their work. 

In the restructured SEA, cross-agency teams often replace the more 
traditional line and staff organizational chain of authority. In some 
agencies, team leadership rotates among staff members, who might 
hold the position for two years then relinquish the role to another 
colleague on the team, much like rotating deanships or department 
chairs in institutions of higher education and high schools. Teams 
are generally made up of professionals from across the agency who 
bring to the team a variety of skills and areas of professional 
expertise. 

Many respondents praised the team approach, explaining that the 
SEA is much less role-bound and much more able to carry out the 
variety of functions necessary to support school and district needs. 
Many CSSOs view teaming a considerable benefit as it "promotes 
a pool of skilled leaders and decision makers" among the majority 
of staff rather than relegating leadership to a few upper-level 
managers. 
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The teams tend to be one of two types: permanent teams assigned 
to an area of emphasis and organized to share responsibility for the 
work of the unit or temporary teams formed to address specific 
problems from the field or in the agency. Agencies employing the 
temporary team process explain that this arrangement allows them 
to employ fewer permanent staff by using outside consultants as 
needed who can bring particular special skills to the problem the 
team is addressing. 

Teams are not universally popular among staff. Staff accustomed 
to working in divisions designed around their areas of expertise find 
the teaming concept is difficult to embrace. As one CSSO noted: 
"Some people see the team concept as a denigration of their 
specialty, and their responses have been, quite frankly, hateful." 



6. 



Agencies generally ap- 
point a cross-agency 
transition team to plan 
and implement a restruc- 
tured organizational plan. 



7. 



From the outset of the 
decision to restructure, 
CSSOs mount intensive 
communication initiatives 
with key constituencies to 
explain the "whys" and 
"hows" of the restructur- 
ing process. 



A common component of many of the restructuring SEAs is the 
transition team. The team is usually made up of representatives 
from all parts of the agency with authority to oversee the implemen- 
tation of restructuring. Generally, the transition team has support 
staff assigned to it so that meeting notes and records are kept 
systematically and follow-up on team decisions can be tracked. 
Tasks of these teams include helping new groups within the SEA re- 
write their mission statements and goals to be consistent with the 
new statewide directions; deciding how staff reassignments in the 
new organizational structure will be made; and bringing to the 
attention of the CSSO unanticipated consequences of new operating 
procedures. 

Newer CSSOs, who took office with a high profile public commit- 
ment to restructuring, noted the importance of communicating the 
philosophy and purpose for restructuring k 'broadly and deeply" to 
all key education constituents. As one noted: *i hit the ground fast 
to build a community of understanding of what we hoped to 
accomplish . . . talking with everyone from teachers, principals, and 
CEOs to the Kiwanis Club and ladies' auxiliaries. " Another 
superintendent noted the importance of maintaining "a direct line to 
teachers because, ultimately , they will be the transmitters of change, 
and I want them to hear my explanation of the 'hows' and 'whys' of 
restructuring. " 



This kind of communication requires a considerable investment of 
CSSO time: "I spent 14-hour days twice a week to make sure 1 got 
to each district to get the message across," noted one CSSO. Said 
another, "If 1 want districts to be partners with us, I have to show that 
I am willing to be an equal partner — going to them for information 
just as I hope they will eventually come to me/' 
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8. Staff development and 
retraining are essential 
for employees to carry out 
their new roles and 
responsibilities in the 
restructured SEA. 



9. SEAs generally did not 
receive new monies for 
restructuring but rather 
redirected existing re- 
sources. 



Not all respondents felt that broad communication about changes in 
the SEA were needed. Some respondents felt attention should focus 
on the substance of the K- 1 2 reform rather than SEA reorganization 
to support reform. This view tends to be more representative of 
respondents in states where the CSSO has been in place for three or 
more years. 

Staff development is an important component of the restructuring 
process. It is intended to help staff understand and adapt to the new 
roles and functions in the restructured SEA. One SEA official 
noted: 44 We have to change the entire organizational culture of the 
SEA to support the team approach." Most other respondents agreed 
that the challenge of changing organizational culture and training 
staff to understand the importance of that change is a priority for 
staff development. This is particularly true for staff assigned to new 
problem-solving teams. 

In many states, the process involves training for "everyone in the 
building from secretaries and receptionists to the superintendent. 1 ' 
Managing change, principles of TQM, strategic planning, and 
understanding organizational culture and climate were the most 
frequently mentioned topics for staff development. Private-sector 
contributions may fund all or part of SEA retraining efforts and 
provide staff experts to conduct the training. 

SEAs generally have not received new funds for agency restructur- 
ing. Instead, they have redirected existing funds to support new 
programs and teaming structures. Several respondents described 
the resource redistribution in terms of "abandonment" — the process 
of eliminating some long-standing SEA functions in order to 
maximize resources for new state priorities. "To the consternation 
of some and the relief of many," a respondent observed, "SEAs are 
successfully abandoning functions like drivers' education and trans- 
portation," which are moved to other government agencies. By 
redirecting funds, reducing personnel costs, eliminating programs 
as needed, and receiving private sector contributions for retraining, 
SEAs have been able to make substantial organizational changes 
without new monies. 

The team approach to problem-solving also helps maximize re- 
sources. Where once an individual might be expected o work in 
only one specialty area, team generalists now provide assistance to 
districts on a wide range of issues. This allows the SEA to collapse 
whai in the past might have been several on-site visits lo monitor 
various discrete programs into one slightly longer and more com- 



prehensive meeting at which a range of issues are discussed. kk I can 
do more for a district with one well-prepared team rather than six or 
seven separate specialist visits/' noted a CSSO. 

These components are not the only features of SEA restructuring, 
but they represent common threads throughout the 24-state sample. 
Obviously, a given state restructuring effort varies as the process 
adapts to the specific state context. 



Factors that Contribute to SEA Restructuring Efforts 

In the 24 sample states, there are common factors that have helped to promote restructuring of the SEAs: 



▼ Restructuring at all levels 
currently holds a promi- 
nent place on the national 
education policy agenda. 



The education community has, over the past ten years, accepted the 
fact that school restructuring is both needed and inevitable. Whether 
through court decisions, major legislation, governor's initiatives, or 
public-private sector blue-ribbon panel recommendations, local 
school systems have worked to make significant changes in both the 
content and processes of schooling. National attempts to develop 
new education goals, curricular standards, assessment options, and 
teacher licensure changes have established a clear climate for 
change in education. 



The recent call for more systemic reform has highlighted the 
responsibilities of educators at the top of the educational system to 
provide explicit guidelines for curriculum content, student perfor- 
mance standards, assessment approaches, and governing authority 
(Smith & CTDay, 1991). SEAs "were bound to come under fire," 
noted a respondent who commented on the "ripple effect" of 
restructuring. He was describing the response throughout the 
system once an individual school is expected to restructure, "it's 
like concentric circles. If a school changes, a district must change. 
The SEA is next, and we are seeing just that — states realizing that 
if schools are behaving differently, so, too, should the SEA." 

In addition, many of the states surveyed in this report are heavily 
represented in national school reform projects, in particular, the 
New Standards Project of the Learning Research Development 
Center and the National Center on Education and the Economy, the 
National Science Foundation/Statewide Systemic Initiative pro- 
gram, and RE:Learning. These groups advocate similar, systemic 
approaches to restructuring. It is likely that this coherence in reform 
strategics across national networks accounts for some of the simi- 
larity in restructuring approaches in the sample states, most of 
which are connected directly or indirectly to one or more of these 
national reform programs. 



State financial cutbacks 
have made downsizing of 
SEAs a necessity and have 
forced SEAs to be cre- 
ative in redesigning 
staffing assignments to 
carry out agency work. 



The shortage of funds in many states has made restructuring a 
virtual necessity. "We simply don't have the people to do what we 
used to do," noted one CSSO. 4 *I could view it either as my worst 
nightmare or an opportunity. Of course, a year and a half into 
restructuring, 1 realize it was both, but reorganizing was the only 
sensible choice." Fiscal shortfalls have resulted in staff reductions, 
the abandonment of some SEA programs, and. in states that view the 
cutbacks as an opportunity, substantial organizational redesign. 



SEAs have recruited 
politically savvy leaders 
who understand the 
political arena and are 
able to negotiate effec- 
tively with the governor's 
office and the legislature. 



Many agency officials who were interviewed noted the importance 
of their CSSCTs (orother top agency official's) prior experience in 
the legislature, governor's office, or other highly political position 
in the success of the restructuring effort. These respondents viewed 
their SEA leaders as having established reputations as successful 
negotiators of the political scene. These leaders often have held 
prior elective office or have worked closely with the policy staff of 
elected officials. Therefore, their proposals for reform are per- 
ceived by state policy makers as credible and politically viable. As 
one official commented: "Our CSSO came with prior experience in 
the legislature, and it has helped immeasurably as we have had to 
work through new funding mechanisms, new structures, and new 
personnel procedures." 



Problems Arising in SEA Restructuring Efforts 

When offered a chance to talk about who or what represented barriers to restructuring in their respective 
states, respondents described broad support for — or at least acceptance of — state-level changes. 
However, a few difficulties were mentioned. The following factors accounted for the majority of the 
responses. 



T Turf: Upper-level SEA 
managers are reluctant to 
relinquish power and 
prestige. 



Individuals who have reached upper management positions do not 
like to relinquish authority and often seek to subvert restructuring by 
canceling meetings, postponing decisions, and other active or 
passive resistance. Generally. CSSOs have addressed this problem 
by staffing restructuring transition teams with employees "further 
down in the organization" who "do the work anyway and should 
help us determine how to make changes." 



Organizational culture: 
Changing long-estab- 
lished norms and belief 
systems in entrenched 
SEA organizations is 
extremely difficult. 



The problem of how to change the organizational culture of an SEA 
is not unique to education organizations, nor is it easy to solve. As 
one respondent explained: "Somehow we have to get people to 
understand that organizational culture is *us. % We are the ones who 
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do the changing. It's not something an outside expert can do for us." 
Most staff retraining programs include one or more sessions on 
organizational culture and climate, but respondents were not confi- 
dent that the changes would be institutionalized easily or quickly. 



▼ Time: SEA officials and 
their public and private 
supporters must have a 
shared understanding of 
how much time it takes to 
make substantive organi- 
zational change. 



The time it takes to make organizational change and questions about 
how to pace the changes are difficulties experienced in every state. 
Recommendations about time requirements run the gamut from 
"Make change fast and furiously, then learn to live with it after the 
fact," to "We try to allow people enough time to adjust to the first 
round of changes before hitting them with the next — more drastic — 
set of changes." 



State personnel policies: 
State personnel policies 
can limit the SEA's free- 
dom in filling vacant 
positions. 



Respondents generally agree that issues about timing are bound to 
arise during the course of restructuring and can only be resolved in 
the context of the particular state organization. There is little 
agreement about how much time is "a long time" or "too quick. " 
One respondent might consider six months of planning "too long," 
while another finds three years "about as fast as possible." Regard- 
ing time, however, one CSSO's comment sums up the concern: 
"Regardless of what we want to happen, we need to be able to 
respond to our districts next year or we'll simply be irrelevant." 

In a few states that made sweeping personnel changes, the personnel 
rules governing all state workers have sometimes impeded the 
SEA's efforts to replace staff. While an individual might be laid off 
from an SEA, he or she might still be eligible to remain on a 
statewide list of employees for priority hiring. As one respondent 
commented, "We have all but stopped hiring because now all those 
people that we laid off are back at the top of the eligibility lists. We 
are trying to find a way around the problem, but so far we haven't 
discovered one." 



Organized opposition: 
An organized movement 
to reject efforts at specify- 
ing outcomes has proven 
tenacious and troubling 
for many SEAs. 



Eleven state respondents spoke at length and with concern about 
what appears to be a well-organized movement by certain groups to 
oppose state efforts to adopt curriculum content standards and 
assessments. The state leaders were aware of similar pressures on 
colleagues in states not included in the sample. The opposing 
groups appear to think that schools will impose a set of values on 
students that are contrary to individual family religious beliefs or 
that students, by learning higher order thinking skills, will then 
assume "they can think for themselves and not listen to parents." 

These groups are using a range of strategies to demonstrate oppo- 
sition to restructuring programs. These include letter writing 
campaigns against specific programs targeted at individuals at the 
state, district, and school levels who are advocates for reform as well 
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as organized political campaigns to win seats on school boards for 
their supporters. 

Several SEA leaders noted that the structure and content of the 
mailed literature was so similar throughout the state and from state 
to state that it is possible that only one or two sources could be 
responsible for the dissemination. (Mailing addresses from Orange 
County, California, and Lynchburg, Virginia, were cited frequently 
by respondents.) States facing this resistance find the best response 
is direct appeal to individuals in the community. "Some pastors who 
have lobbied against [our program] have sent me letters of apology 
once they hear me explain what the program is really intended to do. 
The problem is, the 1 iterature they receive from these groups is slick, 
convincing, and completely wrong. " 



ADVICE FROM STATE LEADERS 

'^ty^^^ Given an opportunity to offer colleagues advice about restructuring based on their 



experiences, respondents provided the following as important for restructuring to 
be successful. 



Leadership at the top: The CSSO must have a clear vision, set priorities, be 
prepared to take risks and handle resistance, stay the course, and realize that, in the 
end, he or she might not achieve everything. The CSSCTs ability to articulate and 
support the SEA's effort to restructure is essential if change is to become "more 
than a paper reorganization/ 1 

Communication: The CSSO must be willing to involve people from all levels of 
the system, build partnerships, and communicate frequently with those involved. 
CSSOs ki should invite people to ask hard questions" and "assume personal 
responsibility for communicating the new vision both internally and to the larger 
public." They should also listen for good ideas and encourage brainstorming of 
di vergent solutions. 

Boundaries: Another recommendation was to establish clear boundaries and 
ground rules for the restructuring transition team at the outset. Make it explicit 
who makes the final decisions, and have the transition team report back routinely. 
It may be helpful to have a member of the team act as a reporter of the team's 
activities and write articles about the process. 

Models of new organizational norms: Other advice was to ensure that the 
leadership understands that their language and actions are models for the new way 
of working. As one respondent noted: kt Be careful of the remarks you make. Every 
word and deed needs to be viewed as supportive of the change. If the CSSO 
doesn't do this, it isn't likely anyone else will, either." Investment in ongoing staff 
development may be critical if these new organizational norms are to be institu- 
tionalized. 



Business community assistance: Another piece of advice is to recognize the 
business community as the friend that it is — or can be. Ask local CEOs for input, 
advice, and resources, but also be sure that they understand the differences as well 
as the similarities between educational organizations and for-profit businesses. 

Informed policymakers: Some respondents discussed the need to keep both the 
slate board and key legislators informed about how restructuring efforts are 
progressing. Their support should not be taken for granted. As one respondent 
advises: "A little time spent up front talking about changes is much easier and less 
bruising than the possible public upbraiding thai can occur if a legislator or board 
member feels he or she was left out of the information pipeline." 

Local context: Others advised that state technical assistance providers must learn 
how to provide assistance to local schools and districts that fits their particular 
local context. The ability to advocate for schools and adapt state approaches to 
local needs requires staff development for many SEA staff whose responsibilities 



have changed from that of a specialist to a generalist who can provide assistance 
on a whole range of problems. 

Evaluation: Respondents mentioned that no matter how good an idea is, it should 
be piloted first and monitored so that strengths and weaknesses can be identified. 
There is no single correct model for the restructuring process. 

Stamina and humor: Other comments were that no matter what model is tried, 
restructuring can be exhausting as well as exhilarating. Leaders are advised to be 
flexible, patient, vigilant, and to not forget to celebrate successes. 

Old dogs and new tricks: One last piece of advice is not to assume that length 
of tenure in a leadership position is antithetical to change. One CSSO had been 
in office for more than 1 5 years and still initiated change successfully: 4 i wanted 
to leave a legacy, and what better one than to leave a streamlined agency that is 
ready to do the work needed for the next generation of schools." 
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ISSUES FOR FURTHER STUDY 



Accountability: The shift to establishing school performance criteria is too new 
for SEAs to know how they might intervene if large numbers of districts are 
unable or unwilling to meet these standards. Some respondents discussed the 
possibility of a new growth field of private contractors who could intervene with 
failing schools. Kentucky, New Jersey, and several other states provide models 
for intervention with districts that do not reach standards. There is language in 
many of the state restructuring mandates defining what the SEA must do with 
districts that do not improve. However, the long-term educational and legal 
consequences of widespread use of the takeover practice is very uncertain. 

Local initiative: A number of SEAs noted with some frustration that districts and 
schools "are still asking the state to tell them what to do." Few states have been 
tested by the other extreme — districts that actively and creatively exercise their 
new freedom to make substantially different choices about how to meet perfor- 
mance criteria. 



Results versus time for learning: Broad-based support for restructuring, espe- 
cially from the business community, is based on the assumption that substantive 
changes will occur, and soon. Tensions are likely to occur between educators 
needing time to pilot new ways of supporting schools — presumably abandoning 
approaches that prove not to have worked — and political supporters who are 
likely to assume the change was the right one and should be realizing benefits. 

Professional staffing of the SEA: As the state agencies' roles change, the kind 
of professional skills needed is uncertain. It is unclear whether the emphasis on 
applying business principles to education will mean shifting expectations about 
the appropriate professional preparation of state superintendents. Will they 
operate more like CEOs, CSSOs. or a combination of the two? What kinds of 
professional preparation will best prepare state superintendents to lead restruc- 
tured state agencies? A similar question may apply to SEA professional staff; 
what new kinds of skills are needed to staff the restructured agency? 
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SUMMARY 

w 



Interest in state education agency restructuring is strong. In every state which 
provided information for this report, SEA restructuring changes are being 
made, some as part of a planned restructuring effort, others as a result of fiscal 
cutbacks that necessitate reorganization. In spite of inevitable variations to 
accommodate individual states, a number of components of SEA restructur- 
ing are common across the states. 

Factors that contribute to restructuring include the place of SEA restructuring 
on the national educational reform agenda, state financial cutbacks, and 
involvement in key national school reform projects. In SEAs, upper- and 
middle-level managers 5 reluctance to relinquish power and prestige, the 
significant efforts involved in changing organizational culture, time con- 
straints, conflicting state personnel policies, and resistance from certain 
political groups were mentioned as factors that impede SEA restructuring. 

The respondents offered advice for colleagues about what they might expect 
if they embark upon a major agency reorganization. They mentioned the 
centra! role of top leadership in initiating and sustaining restructuring, the 
importance of communication at all levels, recognition of the business 
community as a friend, the establishment of ground rules for transition 
planning teams, and investment in staff development. Discussions with 
respondents also raised a number of issues for consideration concerning 
accountability leading to state intervention in local operations, the boundaries 
of local initiatives, the desire for results too soon, and appropriate staffing of 
the SEA givert the technical assistance orientation. In spite of the uncertain- 
ties of SEA restructuring, this report shows that many state education 
agencies are developing new ways of organizing to support local schools and 
districts. 
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APPENDIX A: PARTICIPATING STATES 



The 24 states selected for this report were identified through a literature review and conversations 
with a number of education experts. States included were named by three or more individuals 
and/or in print materials as actively engaged in SEA restructuring. This report does not intend 
to represent the 24 states selected for analysis as the only ones undertaking state agency 
restructuring. 

Individuals from the following organizations suggested states that were likely to be undertaking 
a form of agency restructuring: Brown University School of Education, the Center of 
Organization and Restructuring of Schools, the Center for Policy Research in Education, the 
Education Commission of the States, the Morrison Institute, the National Alliance for Business, 
the National Center on Education and the Economy, the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures, the Council of Chief State School Officers, the National Governors Association, the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, the Panasonic Foundation, and representatives from 
the SERVE Board of Directors. 



List Qf states 



Alabama 


Iowa 


North Carolina 


Arizona 


Kansas 


Ohio 


Arkansas 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Colorado 


Maine 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware 


Minnesota 


South Carolina 


Florida 


Mississippi 


Texas 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Vermont 


Illinois 


New Mexico 


Virginia 
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APPENDIX B: A PROFILE OF THE STATE SAMPLE 



The majority of states in the sample have relatively new chief state school officers (CSSO). 
While their terms in office range from 8 months to 24 years, the median is 3 years in office, and 
78 percent have held office for 3 1/2 years or less. Of the CSSOs in the sample, 35 percent were 
appointed by the governor, 46 percent were appointed by the state board of education, and 19 
percent were elected. 

The governors of the states are also relatively new. Fifty-six percent were first elected to office 
in either 1990 or 1991. Of the state school boards in the sample, 78 percent were appointed by 
the governor and 1 1 percent were elected. 

Finally, 69 percent of states in this sample are active participants in one or more national school 
reform programs. Forty-six percent of the sample states participate in the New Standards Project 
co-sponsored by the Learning Research Development Center of the University of Pittsburgh and 
the National Center on Education and the Economy. Fifty percent are recipients of National 
Science Foundation Statewide Systemic Initiative (SSI) Grants, and 30 percent are RE:Leaming 
states. One-third participate in both New Standards and SSI programs, and four states participate 
in New Standards, SSI and ReiLearning. Four states receive support for restructuring reform 
from the Panasonic Foundation. In at least six states, the National Alliance for Business is 
providing technical assistance to state leaders in aspects of Total Quality Management and 
strategic planning. 
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APPENDIX C; INTERVIEW PROTOCOLS 



Hello, my name is . I am calling to keep our appointment to talk about 

(name of states)'s state-level restructuring effort. As you may recall from our initial letter to you, 
SERVE, the regional laboratory that serves the southeastern United States, has commissioned a 
report describing how state education agencies are restructuring. It is intended to provide a broad 
audience of education leaders and policymakers with a clearer understanding of the range and 
depth of state agency changes now underway nationwide. Your state was a recommended by 
several education leaders as one which should be included in such a report. 

The purpose of our interview today is to learn about changes at the state level in (name of state) 
from your perspective. Because the report will provide an overview of state efforts, the 
particulars about (name of state) that we discuss today will be held in strict confidence. You (or 
your State Superintendent if the interview is with a designee) will receive a copy of the draft report 
for review prior to final publication. 

As you know, the impetus for state agency restructuring varies from state to state, ranging from 
new legislation, court decisions, governor initiatives and new public/private sector coalitions- 
involving various business, university, parent and professional association groups-as well as 
state education agency leadership. 

What was the impetus for (name of state)'s restructuring effort and when did change begin 
to get underway in (name of state)? 

Changes being made in state agencies under the restructuring umbrella vary widely: new 
authority structures, new funding arrangements, new organizational arrangements within the 
department or that link state agencies to public/private sector oversight committees, and new 
accountability systems that significantly change state-district-school relationships. 

Could you describe the key components of (name of state)'s restructuring efforts and any 
new roles or staffing changes that are a result of the changes? 

Do the restructuring changes mean that ( name of state Ts educational mission has changed? 
In what ways? 

The availability of resources-particularly in the form of funds, expert staff and advisors, and time- 
can make or break a restructuring effort. Some states have earmarked existing resources to 
initiate change, some have access to new resources, and others have begun to restructure as a 
result of serious funding constraints and staffing cutbacks. 

Where did ( name of state) find the resources to initiate restructuring, and how will the issue 
of available resources affect the process now underway? 



Virtually any change of such a magnitude generates supporters and blockers among educators, 
politicians and professional and community groups. 

Who have been (name of state)'s restructuring supporters and blockers, and why do you 
think they have given or withheld support? 

How have you communicated the state-level changes to districts and schools, and when do 
you expect to see an impact of the state-level changes on districts and schools? 

What have you learned about the amount of time necessary to restructure at the state level? 

What advice do you have for other state agency leaders who are considering a restructuring 
effort similar to the one you have undertaken? 

Are there aspects of restructuring that we haven't touched on that you think are important 
for an understanding of what's happening in (name of state)? 

Finally, are there other key individuals in (name of state) who you feel we might talk with to get 
another perspective on restructuring in your state? 

I have no further questions for you. Do you have any questions of me? 

As 1 mentioned, we'll be completing a draft before the school year begins. If you have questions 
in the meantime, you might call our Project Director, Linda Nelson at (617) 423-1444. 

Thank you very much for your time and insights. 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
ORDER FORM 



- Hot Topics 
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Developed with input from educators throughout 
the Southeast, these research-based guidebooks 
offer information, resources, descriptions of 
exemplary programs, and contacts for additional 
information. 

Children Exposed to Drugs: Meeting their Needs 
(130 pages, HTSEC) 

Reducing School Violence (1 1 0 pages, HTRVR) 

Appreciating Differences: Teaching and Learning 
in a Culturally Diverse Classroom (116 pages- 
Revised and expanded edition, HTADI) 

Interagency Collaboration: Improving the Delivery 
of Services to Children and Families (1 1 8 pages, 
HTICD) 

Using Technology to Improve Teaching and Learn- 
ing (90 pages, HTTEC) 

Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for 
Teachers and Principals (94 pages, HTSTC) 

Comprehensive School Improvement 
(95 pages, HTCSI) 

Problem-Centered Learning in Mathematics and 
Science (60 pages, HTPCL) 



Quantity 



SERVE R&D 



This new series examines research that has 
been successfully applied in schools and offers 
valuable information, examples, advice, and 
resources to those working to improve practice 
in education. 

How to Assess Student Performance in Science: 
Going Beyond Multiple-Choice Tests (68 pages, 
RDSPS) 

Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that 
Support Professional Growth (45 pag es, R DTES) 



Quantity 



- SERVE Reports 



SERVE Reports offer analyses of the latest 
developments and issues related to education 
and the ways in which they i m pact schools and 
society. 

Southern Crossroads: A Demographic Look at the 
Southeast by Harold Hodgkinson (90 pages, 
SRSCR) 

Supporting Family Involvement in Early 
Childhood Education: A Guide for Business (50 
pages, SRSFl) 

A Public-Private Partnership: South Pointe 
Elementary School (31 pages, SRSPE) 



Quantity 



EDTALK 



Co-produced with the Council for Educational De- 
velopment and Research, this series focuses on 
educational improvement and answers common 
questions that parents and teachers have about 
teaching and learning. 

EDTALK: What We Know About Mathematics 
Teaching and Learning (69 pages, EDMAT) 

EDTALK: What We Know About Science 
Teaching and Learning (70 pages, EDSCI) 

EDTALK: Rural Schools on the Road to Reform 
(70 pages, EDRUR) 



Quantity 
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Videotapes 



SERVE produces a variety of VHS tapes that give stakeholders in education the 
opportunity to see school improvement and reform initiatives in action. 



Quantity 



Passages: Continuity from Pre-School to School— A visit to six schools with exemplary 
programs that guide young children from home to school and address their many needs (30 
min., VTPST) 

Southern Crossroads-Noted demographer Harold Hodgkinson examines demographic 
trends in the Southeast and discusses the challenges and opportunities they present (30 min., 
VTSCR) 

'Special: Order Southern Crossroads publication and videotape for only $25 (P02) 

Drug-Free Schools: A Generation of Hope-An examination of six key characteristics of 
effective school programs to reduce and prevent student drug use (30 min., VTDFS) 

Journey Toward Change-otters ideas, strategies, and inspiration to school improvement 
teams from educators who have participated in successful school improvement initiatives. A 
complementary film to Hot Topics: Comprehensive School Improvement (25 min., VTCSI) 

'Special: Order report and tape for $25, P01 

Successful Mathematics and Science Practices: 

• General Audiences-A close look at exemplary mathematics, science, and technology 
programs in several schools in the Southeast (30 min., VTMS3) 

• Policymakers-A panel discussion with the region's chief state school officers, business 
leaders, and others on promoting change; features exemplary school programs in mathemat- 
ics, science, and technology (60 min., VTMS6) 

• Teachers/Practitioners-A panel discussion with award-winning teachers on how to imple- 
ment innovative programs and practices; features exemplary school programs in mathemat- 
ics, science, and technology (90 min., VTMS9) 



ORDERING INFORMATION 



SERVE publications are $7 each for 1-49 copies; $6 each for 50-99 copies; $5 each for 100+ copies. Videotapes are $19.95. 



(□Mr. JMrs. JMs. JDr.) First Name 


M! 


Last Name 




Position/Title 




Organization 




Address 


City 


State 


Zip + 4 


County 



Phone (J Home J Work) VoiceMail E-Mail/Internet Address SunCom (Fla.only) 



TO ORDER: Make check or purchase order to NEFEC/SERVE (Federal ID# 59-6000-821 ). Remove or copy this order form and 
send it with your check or purchase order to: NEFEC/SERVE, Route 1, Box 8500, 3841 Reid Street, Paiatka, FL 32177. Non- 
exempt Florida residents must include 6% sales tax. Exemption # . 
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Free products and services 

ORDER FORM 

me ouumcasiem neyiunai vision for Education (SERVE) offers a number of products and services designed to promote 
educational improvement. Single copies of the following items are available at no cost. Please check the box for the item(s) 
you wish to receive and mail to SERVE, 345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23, Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950. 



(□Mr. □Mrs. 3Ms. LJDr.) 


First Name 




Mi 


Last Name 


Position/Title 






Organization 




Address 


City 




State 


Zip + 4 


County 



Phone ( J Home J Work) 



VoiceMail 



E-Mail/Internet Address 



SunCom (Fla. only) 



PUBLICATIONS 



COMPUTER/ELECTRONIC 
INFORMATION SERVICES 



J SERVE Brochure — overview of laboratory activities 
(SEBRO) 

□ Sharing Success: Mathematics and Science — de- 
scriptions of 54 outstanding school and district programs 
in the southeast (72 pages, SSMS2) 

J Sharing Success: in the Southeast Promising Pro- 
grams in Preschooi-to-School Transition— detailed 
descriptions of 19 schools and/or districts in the South- 
east with outstanding early childhood transition prog rams 
(62 pages, SSPST) 

JDrug-Free Schools: A Generation of Hope— Contact 
information for dozens of schools in the Southeast with 
outstanding drug use prevention programs (8 pages, 
VTDFS) 

□ What Teachers Have to Say About Creating innova- 
tions in Education: Proceedings from the Sharing 
Success Forum (24 pages) 

J The Need for Improved Mathematics and Science 
Education— a policy brief (8 pages, PBIMS) 

J A Resource Booklet on Transitions (35 pages) 

J Early Childhood Regional Symposium Proceedings, 
1991 (20 pages) 

J Spotlight on Success: Early Childhood Regional 
Symposium Proceedings, 1992 (35 pages) 
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Database Information Services Clearinghouse 
(DISC) 

DISC is SERVE'S computerized research service for 
identifying periodicals and other publications on topics 
related to education. Offered free to educators in the 
Southeast, DISC provides access to the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) and many other 
computer databases of information on education. 
Educators who request literature searches from DISC 
will receive research packets that include abstracts of 
relevant articles and other publications, a copy of one or 
more relevant journal articles, and a copy of an ERIC 
document. 

For further information about this service, call (800)352- 
3747 or write to SERVE at the address at the top of this 
page. 

SERVE-Line 

SERVE-Line is a nationwide computerized 
communication system that educators can use to 
access and exchange information. With SERVE-Line 
(and a computer and modem), educators can send 
messages to each other through an electronic mail 
system; share opinions, and make announcements 
pertaining to education; copy public domain educational 
software; and learn about educational events, the latest 
educational research, and other information of interest. 
The majority of SERVE-Line's menu items are available 
for use at no cost. 

To connect with SERVE-Line via a computer and 
modem, dial (800)4877605. For more information, call 
(404)577-7737 or (800)377-501 1 or write to SERVE, 41 
Marietta Street, NW, Suite 1 000, Atlanta, GA 30303. 
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SERVE OFFICES 

P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
800-755-3277 
.919-334-3211 



345 South Magnolia drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 

800-352-6001 

904-922-2300 

41 Marietta Str'eetNW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
800-659-3204 
404-577-7737 



Delta State University 
P.O. Box 3183 
Cleveland. MS 39733 
800-326-4548 
601-846-4384 

* 

" 1008 Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
803-7344110 
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